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JoHN ALLEN died 15th of Necond month, 1859, 


aged 6S years. | 


In attempting to give a brief outline of the 
life of one so justly loved and valued as the 
subject of the following sketch, it is desired to 
bear in mind, that if there was one danger more 
than another from which his own mind shrunk | 
with fear, it was that of self-exaltation; ever, 
unworthy in his own estimation, his repeated ac- | 
knowledgment was that to him belonged “ no- 
thing but blushing and confusion of face.” 

John Allen was born at Liskeard, on the 26th | 
of Ninth month, 1790. Deprived of his father | 
by death, in infancy, the care of himself and an | 
only sister devolved on their watchful mother, | 
and their uncle, Samuel Rundell. In a short; 
sketch of his early life, written many years | 
afterwards, he gratefully alludes to his mother’s 
religious influence, remarking that ‘she taught 
by example more than by words, and ruled by 
love and persuasion rather than by authority,” 
and continues, “ of such as are early thus taught, 
furnished with pious examples, versed in the 
Holy Scriptures, and trained in the paths of 
morality and religion, how unspeakably great are 
the advantages and responsibilities; of those to 
whom much is given, much will be expected! 
In this view of the case, I have to acknowledge 
great deficiencies, and a lamentable want of that 
improvement of favors received, which ought to 
have resulted. May a deep sense of this lead to 
deeper humiliation of soul, and to greater faith- 
fulness. One of the first distinct religious 
visitations which I recollect was during a fam- 
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ily visit from F’. Fox and J. Abbott, of Plymouth, 
when I was about four years old. The tendering 
impression of Divine love, as conveyed through 
these worthy men, and diligent laborers in their 
Master's cause, is still fresh in my remembrance, 
together with the place where I sat, and the 
tears which flowed forth on the occasion.” 
During his school-days at Milverton and 
Southgate, he was favored with renewed heaven- 
ly visitations, and he remarks, “These emotions 
gathered strength more especially when I was 
under the roof of my beloved mother, of whose 
ardent desire for the spiritual welfare of her 
children I was very sensible; and the visits of 


; many Friends travelling in the work of the min- 


istry | well remember, as tending happily to the 
same result.” The intercourse with valued 
Friends which the neighborhood of London af- 
forded was also made a blessing to him. “Some 
of these,” he says,” I shall ever have cause grate- 
fully to remember, as being permitted deeply to 
impress the sense of Divine love and mercy, 
under which I entered into covenant with the 


| Lord, that if he would be pleased to be with me 
jin the path of life, and give me daily bread, 


spiritually and temporally, he should be my God 
and | would serve bim.’’ The friendships also 
formed with intelligent and serious young Friends 
compensated for the limited association of home, 
and strengthened his attachment to his own re- 
ligious Society. Soon after leaving school, he 
applied himself assiduously to business, as a 
woolstapler. There was now little leisure for 
intellectual pursuits, but that little was diligent- 
ly occupied, and of this period he remarks, 
“The time of my apprenticeship was in the 
most important sense attended with profit. | 
had many solitary walks and rides, when my 
mind was often turned to the Most High, and 
the incomes of his love were lively and precious, 
showing me the emptiness of all earthly enjoy- 
ments, deprived of this, and its value in con- 
ferring on those which are pure their true relish. 
Though my hands were fully employed, my mind 
was at liberty for these feelings, and for digest- 
ing what I read in the evenings and at other 
opportunities.” He also alludes to the attend- 
ance of Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, as 
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often proving seasons of fresh visitation, and 
renewal of covenant with the Lord. 

In 1810, he was deprived by death of his af- 
fectionate mother; through her long illness she 
had been the object of his devoted attention, 
and he remarks at this time, “I felt that I now 
stood somewhat alone, and that in thus entering 
ou life, my future position and happiness would 
greatly depend, under Divine Providence, on 
myself, my own conduct, resolutions and associa- 
tions. I had learned in some degree the value 
of true religion, and to love the Lord, from whom 
I had already received unnumbered blessings, 
and [ entertained the comforting assurance that, 
if I endeavored to serve him, he would be with 
me for good through the future paths of life. 
Thoughts of this sort served to make me watch- 
ful, to excite my energies, and to induce me 
again and again to seek the protection and 
blessing of the Father of the fatherless. Thanks 
be to him, when he has been sought unto in 
sincerity and truth, he has not failed to counsel, 
to reprove, to comfort, as occasions have required, 
and to bestow his blessing on my poor unworthy 
endeavors to choose the good and to refuse the 
evil.” 

In 1812, he was united in marriage to Frances, 
daughter of George Fox, of Perran, but this 
happy union was only of short duration. They 
were soon called to part with an infant son, and 
in 1816, his beloved wife, over whose declining 
health he had watched with anxious care, was 
suddenly taken from him, leaving him with the 
sole charge of an infant daughter. ‘‘ What an 
inexpressible favor and happiness,” he writes, 
“to experience under such agonizing circum- 
stances Divine support and consolation, and to 
know the Everlasting Arm to be underneath. 
..... In this season of extremity, however 
unworthy, [ had great cause, as at other times, 
to commemorate the long suffering and compas- 
sionate regard of Israel’s Shepherd, often remem- 
bering with comfort the ancient declaration that 
‘The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of 
many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the 
sea.” Whilst thus striving after resignation, 
his lonely hours were often cheered by the re 
sources of reading and study, and the care of his 
little girl. 

In “the year 1820, he married Elizabeth 
Wright, of Bristol, with whom a close bond of 
union was permitted him during the remainder 
of his life. 

In alluding to the loss of another infant son, 
and some other trials, he writes, “I was, how- 
ever, mercifully favored more or less to feel that 
the- Heavenly Father's love was underneath 
through all ; and that neither heights nor depths, 
principalities nor powers, nor any other creature, 
would be able, if I remained faithful, and main- 
tained my allegiance to him, to separate me from 
his love in Christ Jesus our Lord. I must 
nevertheless acknowledge great unfaithfulness 
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and suvelthaip of heart from the spiritual te 
minion of the lowly Prince of Peace. . . . IfI 
mistake not, experience has taught me that 
when the poor mind is happily brought to a 
sense of past outgoings, and humbled in peni- 
tence under it, then it is especially needful to 
guard against too much discouragement, but 
rather on the other hand to take comfort in the 
sense thus graciously afforded, and lay hold of 
hope and faith, as anchors of the soul, and es- 
sential parts of the true Christian’s armor. But 
alas! when deep conviction of sin has entered, 
how ready is the enemy to tempt us to embrace 
the feeling of sorrow, not in a patient surrender 
of our own wills, but in an unsubdued exertion 
of them, and in a spirit that will not be comfort- 
ed, to embrace the grief and press it to the 
bosom, though its effects may be destructive to 
our peace and true welfare. So true it is that 
there is a will in sorrow as well as in joy, which 
is inconsistent with Christian, cheerful meekness 
and resignation.” 

About this time his friends had appointed him 
to the station of sn Elder. In the fulfilment of 
this as well as of other important services in the 
church, his conduct was marked by the meek- 
ness of wisdom, and whilst steadfast in uphold- 
ing and defending that which he believed to be 
truth, he was a bright example of patience and 
condescension, and of submission to the judg- 
ment of his friends. 

On relinquishing business in 1830, partly with 
a view to devote himself to the education of his 
children, he says, “ Having now more leisure, 
may I sufficiently feel that it adds much to my 
responsibilities, and be watchfully concerned to 
employ it well, lest evil, ever ready, should enter 
in, and make the heart worse than before.” His 
time was now diligently occupied in the service 
of others ; to its methodical arrangement he owed 
much, and whilst his energies were directed to 
the promotion of various objects of usefulness, 
embracing the civil, moral and religious ad- 
vancement of his fellow men, his well disciplined 
mind, with powers of judging and quick discern- 
ment, qualified him to fill many public and pri- 

vate trusts, and often was he resorted to by his 
friends and neighbors as an adviser and arbi- 
trator. In his social relations, he was generous 
and kind, uncompromising when principle was 
concerned, but charitable when inclination plead- 
ed, strict towards himself, but pitiful and for- 
giving towards others. 

Various philanthropic objects of general or 
local interest received his warm support. For 
twenty years he filled the office of Poor Law 
guardian, and was a useful member of the Bible, 
Anti-Slavery, and Peace Societies, in all his in- 
tercourse with others maintaining, with integrity 
and meekness, the character of a consistent 
Friend. 

In the cause of education he was deeply in- 
terested, and the British schools in his own town 
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were, ‘from their commencement, the objects of | jand hindering or destroying its right tendency 
his devoted attention; but it was to the private | upwards. 
school-room in his own house that his attention 
was more especially directed. Here it was, as| 


well as in the domestic circle generally, that the ;may devour the cedars, to welcome the taking 





O for more of a disposition on my 
| part to yield to the tendering visitations of Di- 
vine love, to open wide the doors that the fire 


tender, watchful care and sy mpathy of the parent | away 
were blended with the constant stimulus to self- 
improvement of the teacher, and that the readi- 


of that which letteth the Lord’s work. 
Could we resign ourselves fully into his hand, O 

how safe should we be, and how much more free 
ness to sacrifice personal ease and convenience, | from carefulness than is now too often the case. 
in order that he might enter into the pursuits | 


| He has not been, and will not be wanting on 
of his children, was united with an unremitting |his part. Surely he doeth all things well, but 


endeavor to maintain a high standard of moral | man, perverse and wayward and conceited man, 
and religious feeling. Thus by example as well | will not be led in the safe path, in the green 
as by precept did he evince his deep concern for} pastures. Remember this,O my soul! be abased 
their best welfare. As years passed on, his cor-| before Him, and joyfully accept the multiplied 
dial sympathy with their interests, and his| proofs of his fatherly regard.” 

anxiety as far as possible to share his own with| In a letter to a friend in 1840, he writes: 
them, gave an additional power to his influence |“ Ah for our beloved Society as a body, and for 
not easily estimated. us as individuals, that we may not be attempting 

Under the date of Sixth month, 1831, he|to set ourselves in our own imaginations on a 
writes, ‘‘ [ have been led deeply and instructive- | Ai// above others, but content to occupy our own 
ly to consider, not without many tears, whether | humble, unimportant positions, if any such may 
I can say that I feel able to resign myself fully | be so styled. Neither must we dwell too much 
into the Lord’s hands, to be and to do what he|in the foggy valley of depression, nor sink too 
may please: to love the Lord with all my heart, | low, but strive that the instructive prophecy may 
and with all my soul, and with all my strength,|be realized in our own experience, ‘that every 
or whether I am still disposed to keep back a| valley shall be exa/ted, and every mountain and 
part, and to love earthly things better than | hill be brought low.’” 
heavenly.” 

In 1835, after an absence of some weeks, 
during which he accompanied a k riend who was | THE ESSENTIAL ONENESS OF ALL TRUE 
engaged in religious service, he writes, “I have * 2 eh 

. ; CHRISTIANS. 

been permitted to be in some degree a partaker 

of the precious feeling of the unutterable love| We are told that two Christian converts from 
and mercy of God, manifested towards fallen | different heathen nations, and unacquainted with 
man through Jesus Christ our Lord. O the un-| each other’s language, once met upon the deck 
speakable value of Redeeming Love! We lovejof a foreign ship, when a mutual sympathy in- 
Him because He first loved us, and gave his | stantly arose between them, drawing them toge- 
only begotten Son to die for our sins, and not} ther as by some invisible bonds. As each had 
for ours only, but for the sins of the whole|read the Bible in his own language, they had 
world. The value of resignation to suffering, | two words in common, and in their effort to hold 
and tothe Divine disposal, has also been sweetly | converse, one uttered Hallelujah,, and the other 
impressed upon my mind. O that, now I am|responded Amen, when they rushed into each 
returned home to the usual occupations, and | other’s arms, and were henceforth brothers be- 
cares, and temptations of life, the sense of late | loved. 

mercies, and the clearness of recent views may Whatever the cause of the mutual recognition 
not be lost, but abide with me for ever.” " | of these converts, the sympathy of heart evinced, 

Twelfth month 19th. ‘It seems profitable to | the common attraction felt by each, illustrates a 
renew the inquiry how the week has been passed. | great truth, which the enemies of Christianity 

Has the temiper been held in uniform subjection | are slow to admit, and upon which her friends lay 
or not? Is self less an idol than formerly? Is | too little stress, the oneness of true Christians, 
my Almighty Benefactor more in my grateful | wherever found, and how widely soever r separated 
and devout remembrance? Am I more redeem-| in language, color, or station. 

ed from the widely pervading spirit of the world? We cannot deny that this unity is less visible 
Often repeat these or similar queries, and be|than it should be, and that the variety of sects 
bowed down within me, O my soul.” and parties in evangelical Christendom seems to 

Second month 6th, 1836. “ I would fain hope | disprove its existence ; still it is true that all 

that the best things have of late daily had a share | Christians are one in the essentials of character 
of my thoughts and desires, yet I must acknow- | and belief. This oneness is most distinctly af- 
ledge that the pressure of lawful objects, and firmed in the sacred Scriptures, and in a number 
even of benevolent cares and claims, has fre-| of particulars, which, if they could be affirmed 
quently felt like thick clay laid on the buddings| of any other class of individuals, would demon- 
of a tender plant, bowing it down to the earth, | strate their essential unity. 


(To be concluded.) 


— or — 
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Out of many passages, we select one which is 
most explicit and full of import. The church 


of Christ, embracing all true Christians, is one, | 11 


says Paul, Eph. 4: 4-6, because it “is one 
body,” has “‘ one Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
is over all, through all, and in all its members. 

There is “ one body.” Though the churches 
of Christ are known by different names on earth, 
and exist under many different forms of organi- 
zation, all true believers “‘ in Christ” are mem- 
bers of that body of which he is the head, and 
therefore constitute, not 
one symmetrical and complete whole. ‘ We 
being many are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another.’ 
members of the human body, though of different 
forms and uses, do not mar, but make up and 
complete its unity; so the many members of the 
true church make up the “ body of Christ.’ 

This union is baved upon the fact that one 
Holy 6s Sp irit’ dwells in all Christians, consti- 
tuting a common principle of life. “ Your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

Spirit we are all baptized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free, 
Spirit.” As the human spirit pervades the en- 
tire human body, vitalizing each part, making it 
one, so the Holy Spirit, dwelling alike in all true 
Christians, makes them one. 

Believers are further seen 
possession of the same blessed and 
“ hope,”’ a hope which sustains them in all the 
trials of life, lifts their heads above the swellings 
of Jordan, and fills their hearts with unutterable 
joy as they enter heaven, and which as an anchor 
to the soul is sure and steadfast, entering into 
that within the veil. This hope is implanted by 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of true believers 
alone, thus making them one 

The acknowledgment of one “ Lord 
Christ, as Sovereign and Saviour 
are “ complete 


Jesus 
, in whom they 
,’ and through whose atonement 
and intercession they are justified, sanctified, and 
saved, characterizes believers. As the nations 
rendering obedience to the same earthly sove- 
reign are reckoned as one people, so all who bow 
in fealty to Christ the Lord are “ one in him.” 
“One faith,’ one system of belief in essen- 
tials, is held by all true Christians; and this is 
an additional proof and a bond of their unity. 
The diversities of creeds now existing in the | 
world may seem to contradict this statement ; 
yet must it not be true that in that which is es- 
sential to salvation there is agreement’? The one 
fundamental truth, faith in which is essential to 
salvation, 
the living God.” Upon this confession of their 
faith, Jeses received his early disciples. Matt. 
16: 16. This belief made them faithful in 
trial when many “went back and walked no 
more with him.” John 6: 69. The weeping 


9 who | 


sas 
conflicting bodies, but 


As the various | 


“ By one | 


| 
and have all been made to drink into one| 


to be one by the | 
glorious | 


“Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
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her brother Lazarus, 
strengthens her soul in this confession, John 
: 27. On this confession the ae eu- 
nuch was baptized, Acts 8: 37. The burden of 
Paul’s first sermon was to secure belief in this 
|truth, Acts 9: 20. The beloved disciple gives 
bog as the essential article of faith, 1 John 4: 

And Paul repeats, “If thou confess with 


Martha, bereaved of 


thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 


| thy heart that God hath raised him from the 
| dead, thou shalt be saved.” Rom. 10: 9. Need 
|we then repeat, that he who believeth on the 
| Lord Jesus Christ will be saved, and that none 
others can be? but this is simply saying thut all 
true Christians have the same belief in essentials. 

The same “ baptism” of the Holy Spirit, has 
been experienced by all true believers; each has 
taken the same vow of entire consecration to 
| Christ and his cause, and in this act all have be- 
;come identified as one with Christ, and as sepa 
rated from all others, thus manifesting their 
| unity: * For as manyas have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor fe male : 
}one in Christ Jesus.” Gal. 27, 
And there is “‘ one God onl Father.’ Each 
| Christian acknowledges himself a creature and 
child of God, as Creator and Father. They 
alone own him as that glorious Being to whom 
they sustain this twofold relation; they alone 
constantly strive to fulfil the duties which spring 
out of that relation, and in this they demonstrate 
their oneness. 

Such is the teaching of the Holy Scriptures 
upon this point. The sum is this: ‘there is one 
Spirit, one Lord, one God and Father, to each 
believer. The church has one faith, one conse 
crating vow, and one glorious hope; and thus 
exists in one body. Jehold then this wonder 
of the world. The thousand times ten thousand, 
which no man can number, of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation, with their infinite 
diversities of knowledge, culture and station, ot 
national prejudices, manners, and customs, of 
temporal occupations and personal interests, 
bound together by indissoluble bonds, and con- 
stituting one mighty, glorious, and eternal bro 
therhood.’”’ 

While rejoicing in the cheering truth that 
the church of Christ is one, we cannot be blind 
to the sad fact, that she yet fails to manifest her 
unity as fully as she should. The evangelical 
churches, though built upon the same corner- 
stone and parts of the one temple of God, have 
thrown up party-walls between the different sec 
tions of the glorious building, which, to some 
extent, mar its beauty and symmetry. May we 
not hope that as Christians learn to know each 
other better, and to love Christ and his cause 
more, these division walls will be gradually re- 
moved, until there shall be but one fold, 
there is but one Shepherd. 


for ye are all 


wR 
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as 


To this end all be- 
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lievers should “ endeavor to preserve the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

If the position taken in this article be true, 
then all conduct which militates against the | 
peace of God’s true Israel, all censorious and | 
uncharitable speeches against Christ’s children, 
all measures which tend to alienate and divide | 
true believers, are sins against the Holy Spirit, 
by whose indwelling they are made one No 
words express the heinousness of that sin which 
wounds the body of Christ, and wars against the 
h ily and ever-blessed Spirit. 

Equally true is it, that those who labor, in ac- 
cordance with the Bible, to promote the unity 
of the church, who strive to embody and pro- 
wulgate her common faith, who follow after the 
things that make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another, 
from brethren, 
fering 


who bear injuries 
and forbear with much long-suf- 
and gentleness, rather than injure 
body of Christ, will se the rich and gracious 
benediction of that Jesus who prayed that his 
people mis ht all a one 


man Ame rican M ssenger. 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continued from page 403.) 


All this time his business affairs went on more 


and more adversely; and although he never 


failed punctually to meet all his money engage-| above, 


ments, his want of success led in this year to a 
change of residence to Bentham. , 
Three months before he left Barnsley 
writes :— , 
‘*Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a 
place gold where they fine it.’ Pecuniary 
difficulties seem as if the y would eat up every 
green thing; but I hope and trust that He who| 
has often said, ‘ Peace, be still,’ will so regulate | 
the heat of the furnace that I may be able to 
bear it with becoming patience, until there be}| 
nothing left in me but what resembles the pure 
gold fit for the Master’s use. When I reflect on | 
what my poor mind has passed through for more | 
than two years past, | am conv ~ ed nothing short | 
of that Arm which brought the Israelites through 
the Red Sea could have supported me. And QO, 
should he ever loose my bands, that I may serve | 
Him freely, may 1 never forget the many cove- 
nants made with Him who has so often heard | 
and answered my prayer when in deep distress !”’ 
Through the assistance of some of his Barnsley 
friends, an offer was made to him of a situation 
in a flax-spinning mill at Bentham, which was 
then or had lately been the property of Charles | 
Parker, a minister in the Society of Friends. 
He accepted the offer 
John Yeardley and his wife removed to Bentham | 
in the Eighth month, 1817. 
After a season of deep spiritual poverty, du- | 
ring which he found no place for the exercise of 
his gift, John Yeardley began to speak in minis- 
try in the little meeting to which he now be- 


for 


a 


| recent buffetings of the Enemy 


| dressed herself to me 


the | 


|to acknowledge 


he | 





| which was very beautiful but awful 
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longed. 


marks :— 

“Thus does a gracious Father lead on his 
children step by step, baptizing them first into 
one state and then into another, in order to 
qualify them to drop a word in season for the 
comfort of others. Little did I think under the 


On recording the circumstance he re- 


y, that I should 
have had to open my mouth again in the way 
of declaring the everlasting of a 
gracious Redeemer.” 

“ 1st mo. 15th, [1818.|—This day a meeting 
has been held at the desire of Hannah Field, 
from North America. I stepped down to see 
her at J. Stordy’s; and in the few minutes we 
were together, before she took leave, she ad- 
in a very 
Although she was an entire 


goodness 


— manner 
strang , she spoke 
so pointedly to my state of mind, a expressed 
the reward of faithfulness in such encoura; ging 
terms, that my feelings were in nowise able to 
resist the power which attended, but I was forced 
as a nail fastened a sure 
place.” 

Amongst some letters addressed by Elizabeth 
Yeardley to Susanna Harvey of Barnsle "y, is one 


in which mention is made of the visit of Hannah 


| Field to Bentham; and, although the passage 


does not relate to the private interview described 
it is interesting as the reminiscence of a 
remarkable woman. 


‘* Bentham, 24 mo. 2d, 1818. 


‘‘’We have been favored lately with a visit, 


‘unexpected but highly acceptable, from that 
| 
| great 


minister, Hannah 
She very much resembles 
when she began, 


Field, from America. 
Sarah Lamley ; and 
it seemed as if one had been 
informing her of the state of the meeting. Her dis- 
course began with the parable of the Ten Virgins, 
a Addressing 
herself again, she was very e neolatory and af- 
fecting. She is tall; her age fifty-three 
in the Third month of this year, the Monthly 
Meeting from which he had recently removed, 
that of Pontefract, recorded its approval of his 
ministry. It is not usual for méetings to do this 
in the case of one who has gone to reside « 
where. The practice at that time was, in York- 
shire at least, in issuing a certificate of removal 
for Friend who had begun to exercise the 
ministry and was still under probation, to notice 
the fact of his preaching, without pronouncing 
a judgment upon it. But when the u sual docu- 
ment of removal was presented to the Monthly 
Meeting, on behalf of John Yeardley, the meet- 
ing paused upon the words which “noticed his 
offerings in the ministry, and solemnly resolved 
then and there to give him a full certificate as 
a minister in unity, and to “ recommend him as 
such to the Quarterly Meeting.” It happened 
that men and women Friends were together, the 
latter remaining whilst Joseph Wood laid a ‘con- 


a 
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cern for 
meeting. 
John Yeardley remarks on this act of his late 
Monthly Meeting :— 
“The concurrence of my friends with my 
small offerings cannot but feel comfortable and 


some religious service before the joint 


encouraging to a poor timorous creature like me; | 
but the awful consideration of ranking among | 


the servants who speak in the Lord’s name hum- 
bles me tothe dust. Surely those 


temple ought to bear the inscription of holiness 
upon them. 


that we are always ready to shrink from the 
operation. When we have borne the furnace 


heated to a certain degree, we are ready to | 
; until the} 
administer fresh | 
[trials,] then we are ready again to ery out, ‘ If| 


fancy nothing but pure gold remains 


refining hand sees meet to 


it be thy will let this cup pass by.’” 

John Yeardley, no less than his wife, found 
in Bentham a seasonable retreat from the harass- 
ing cares of the world. A memorandum made 
in the autumn of this year shows that the doubts 


with which he was perplexed on the subject of] 


his removal from Barnsley, were eutirely dis- 
pelled, and that the change in his abode and 
position had been the happy means of relieving 
him from the load of anxiety which once seemed 
ready to crush him. 

“1819. 9th mo. 15th.—The tender, merciful 
Father who shelters our heads in battle has 
covered mine when many things were hot upon 
me. He has provided a retreat for me until the 
fury of the oppressor be overpast. I have often 


wondered at the cause which drove me from my 
former residence, but I now begin to see point- 
edly the hand of Providence bringing me to this 


place of quiet retreat. Should He who has 
brought me thus far see it to be for my good 
to set me on the banks of deliverance, may | 
have no desire to live for anything but to sing 
his praise !” 

After being recognized by the Church as a 


minister, be was again tried with a season of 


spiritual desertion; and this phase in his reli- 
gious history, with his reflections upon it, and 
the holy resolution and hope with which he 
concludes, may be useful in strengthening the 
faith of others under similar circumstances. 
“10th mo. 4th.—O what astripping time have 
I had since I wrote last! My pen would fail to 
set forth the inward desertion [ have experienced 
for months past, so that my poor mind is almost 
worn out with waiting and watching in the ab- 
sence of the Bridegroom of souls. My enemy 
seems to have set up his throne in me, and leads 
my wandering thoughts captive at his pleasure. 
I have no weapons of my own to fight hin with, 
and it seems as if Infinite Goodness had refused 
me the graut of that armor which I have before 


who are| 
° ee . - . ° | 
designed to minister before the Lord in his holy 


The means by which this inserip- | 
tion is obtained is so painful to flesh and blood, | 
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experienced the means of putting my adversary 
to flight. For what end this may be I know 
not, but the suffering time is hard to the natural 
|part. If I am left to perish, O may it be in 
praying, trusting and believing in the Redeemer’s 
love! and if I am not suffered to behold again the 
brightness of his glorious countenance here on 
earth, may I be favored with it shining on me 
in heaven !” 

At the commencement of this year, 1819, ap- 
prehending himself required to pay a religious 
visit to the families of Friends in Barnsley, h« 
consulted Joseph Wood on the subject, who en- 
couraged him “ not to be afraid to pursue” the 
|path which had been opened before him. In 
irelation to this prospect of service, J. Y. has 
the following pertinent remarks on the minis 
i ae 

“2d mo. 19th.—If I am suffered to go, may 
| the humble spirit of Jesus go with me, and put 
(a word in my heart that may prove as a sword in 
my hand, with which I may fight his battles! 
This is the only way in which his servants can 
minister so as to reach the witness in the hearts 
of his children. We might speak on subjects 
which might seem right and fit in themselves, 
| but it is as our hearts come to be acted upon 
immediately by the Spirit of truth, the same 
principle which prepares us to utter sound words. 
prepares also a counterpart in the minds of others 
to receive them. Thus it may be said we be- 
|come one in spirit and truly edified together in 
the love of the Gospel.” 

In order to perfurm the visit, J. Y. had, in 
the good order in use amongst Friends, to re 
ceive the concurrence of his Monthly Meeting. 

“3d mo. 10th.—Was at the Monthly Meet- 
ing, where I mentioned to my friends my pros- 
pect of visiting Barnsley, and obtained their 
sympathetic concurrence, with a copy of a min- 
ute expressing their full unity and approbation 

“« My feelings on this occasion were very differ- 
ent from what I had anticipated. A divine 
solemnity appeared so to cover the minds of all 
present, that the enemy was trodden under foot, 
and not a fear was suffered to approach. What 
condescending goodness of a tender Father to 
his weak children !” 

When John Yeardley left Barnsley he com- 
menced a correspondence with his brother 
Thomas, which lasted until the death of the 
latter. J. Y.’s letters have been preserved, and 
supply us with much that is valuable in his 
character and Christian experience. The fol- 
lowing extract shows the power of sympathy 
which he possessed towards those with whom he 
was entirely intimate :— 





‘‘4th mo. 24th, 1820. 
“Thy affectionate letter I have received with 
pleasure, though some parts of its contents pene- 
trated the deepest recesses of my heart, and ex 
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cited in me every tender sympathetic feeling of 
a brother and a friend. 

“IT rejoice that thou hast found freedom to 
speak so candidly the undisguised language of 
thy heart; to me it seems like a voice from the 
dead, because I conceive it to be the voice of 
that awakened principle in thee which, as in 
many others, may have been held too 
in captivity through the predominance of 
the surfeiting cares of the world. Whenever 
thou inclinest to unbosom to me thou mayest do 
it with freedom and for, 
sured, if thy complaints cannot meet with relief 
they will at least meet with a welcome reception 
and a heartfelt condolence: for I could have no 
claim to the least of the nnn virtues, if I 
were destitute of a feeling regard for the suffer- 
ings of a friend, and especi: ially a brother.’ 

A few months afterwards he was again called | 
upon deeply to sympathize with 
The occasion this time was the 
matters of business in which 
was involved. 
letter in which 


long 


in confidence, be as- 


his brotber 
perplexity in 
Thomas Yeardley 
He expressed his feelings in a 
he not only the soundest 
Christian counsel, but also how he 
himself indebted to the maxims for the 
preservation of his honor and of his spiritual 
life and The firm and practical 


cives 
shows was 


same 


usefulness. 





manner in which the subject is treated renders | 


his remarks of permanent value. 


To bee 


yntinued.) 
+e - 


VISIT TO THE PUMP-ROOM AT BATH. 


As my mother grew better she frequently took 
me with her to the pump-room, and she some 
times told me anecdotes of those 
there when a chil ] 
room was thron; ved with e 


had seen 
when the 
mpany—and at that 
time the visitors of Bath were equally distinguish- 
ed for rank and fashion—a simple, humble | 
woman, dressed in the severest ot arb of the So 
ciety of Friends, walked into the midst of the 
assembly, and began an address to them on the 
vanity and follies of the world, and the insufhi- 
ciency of dogmatic without spiritual religion. 
The company taken surprise, and | 
their attention was arrested for a few moments: 
as the speaker proceeded, and spoke more and 
more against the customs of the world, 


she 
On one oceasion, 


} 


seemed by 


siens of 
Amongst those present 
with a stern yet high-toned ex 
her air was distinguish- 
sat erect and listened intently to the 

The impatience of the hearers soon 
unrestrained : as the Juaker spoke of 
giving up the world and its pleasures, hisses, 
groans, beatings of sticks, and cries of ** Down, 
down,” burst from every quarter. The lady ] 
have described arose with dignity, and slowly 
passing among rh the crowd, where a passage was 
invo!untaril y opened to her, she went up to the 


disapprobation appeared. 
lady 
pression of countenance ; 


was one 


ed: she 
speaker. 


became 





speaker, and thanked her, in her own name, ba 
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in that of all present, for the faithfulness with 
which she had borne testimony to the truth. 
The lady added, “I am not of your persuasion, 
nor has it been my belief that our sex are gene- 
rally deputed to be public teachers; but God 
who gives the rule can make the exception, and 
He has indeed put it in the hearts of all His 
children to honor and venerate fidelity to His 
commission. Again, I gratefully thank you.” 
Side by side with the Quaker she walked to the 
door of the pump room, and then resumed her 
seat. This lady was the celebrated Countess of 
Huntingdon —Lifi of ley A 
nin k. 


nn Schimmelpen- 


PERILS OF CITY LIFE. 


[t has been repeatedly affirmed that ninety-five 
per cent. of all the young men who seek their 
fortunes in this great and busy metropolis make 
a complete failure. Entering the city as strangers, 
they are apt to contract associations the most 
deleterious and unhealthful, and soon become 
schooled in all the corrupting vices of the city 
Such is the rapidity of the change, that home- 
life and home influences are quickly blotted from 
the me mory of the heart, the hopes of parents 

re disappointed, and the result is a complete 
fuilure in meeting the great end of human life. 

Our criminal calendars are repeatedly filled 
with the misdeeds of these youth, and our pris- 
ons are teeming with the young men of our land ; 
young men who, if talent had been rightly ap- 
plied and the right bent given to early life, migh it 
have occupied enviab le positions in different 
walks of life. 

Nor are those raised in the city or its imme- 
diate vicinity at all exempted from these perils 
Association blunts the edge of a naturally keen 
sensibility, and they become more easily tainted 
than the more advanced in life and ethical train- 
ing. In very many instances the limited moral 
training of youth proceeds from the inordinate 
devotion of men to business, Their offspring are 
allowed to establish their own code of morals, 
form their own associates indiscriminately, and 
are left, like the young tendrils of the vine, to 
entwine around objects entirely unworthy their 
affection and unable to sustain them 

Let parents attend to this—devote some little 
portion of their time and energies to the ethical 
as well as the physical culture of their children, 
and our city will not teem, as it does, with the 
miserable wrecks of human beings hastening to 
early and dishonored graves. 

These are reflections that force 
upon the minds of those who are concerned in 
observing and recording the irregularities, dis- 
orders and crimes which make so large a part of 
the events of the day in a great city like ours, 
= which, though to some they may seem singly 

» have little effect upon the general welfare ot 
society, do yet in the aggregate make up a mass 


themselves 
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alll 
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of vice and misery which it is fearful to contem- 
plate—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 10, 1860. 


Durcu EMANCIPATION.—Slavery was abolish- 
ed last autumn in the Colonies of the Netherlands, 
and although the “ institution’ was never wark- 
ed in them by the atrocities which are connected 
with it in some parts of our own “ free” country, 
the act reflects great credit upon the Dutch 
vovernment. As in the case of British emanci- 
pation, the principle of compensation to those 
who relinquished their hold upon the slaves was 
recognized by the Dutch law; and the money 
value of the emancipated being assessed by com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose, the amount 
was deposited with the government treasurer, 
subject to the respective orders of the persons 
having claims upon it. 

In reference to the spirit in which the law for 
emancipation was met by the slaveholders, the 
Hong Kong Register, as quoted by the N. Y. 
Evening Post, represents that many of them re- 
fused to receive an equivalent for their pecuniary 
sacrifice, preferring to possess the satisfaction of 
the consciousness of voluntarily granting liberty 
to their servants. Many others accepted the 
sum, with the still higher purpose of giving it 
to the emancipated people, whose assessed value 
it represented. There were others, doubtless, 
and a larger class, who felt that in accepting 
compensation they received nothing more than 
justice from the government and people of Hol- 
land, who had long participated in whatever 
profits or fruits slave labor had yielded. 
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shall go free and every yoke be broken. Thus 
we shall be encouraged to do with our might 
whatsoever our hands find to do 
—- ~~ 

Enoiish ANNUAL Monitor ror 1860— 
Notice or Joun ALLEN.—Through the kind 
ness of the compiler, our dear friend Benjamin 
Seebohm, a copy of the English Annual Monitor 
for 1860 has come to hand, and we intend t 
enrich our columns, from time to time, with 
some of its highly valuable and solemn lessons 

In our present number, we commence the no- 
tice of our late beloved friend John Allen, 
which, deeply instructive in itself, will be read 
with additional interest, from the fact that he 
was well known and loved by many in this coun- 
try during his visit here, in 1845 and 1846, in 
company with Josiah and William Forster and 
George Stacey, by appointment of London Year- 
ly Meeting. 

> 

R. anp 8. Linpsrty 1n Orecon.—Through 
the kindness of a correspondent in New York, we 
are enabled to furnish our readers with the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by a young 
Friend, of Portland, Oregon, under date of Ist 
mo. 13th, 1860. The information it gives of the 
labor of our dear friends R. and S. L., and also 
of the people and country, will be read with 
much interest : 


“Robert and Sarah Lindsey left here last 
Third day week, (3d of 1st month,) for Victoria, 
Olympia, &c..—from whence they expected to 
return direct to San Franciseo. They came here 
first in the latter part of 11th mo., only stopped in 
Portland one day, going up the Willamette 
to Salem, Eugene City, and other places. They 
returned here on the 21st of last (12th) mo., and 
invited me to accompany them on a little trip 


When the last chapter in the history of | west from Portland. We passed over some pretty 


American emancipation shall be written, the 
present period will probably be regarded as one 
which exhibited features of peculiar gloom and 
discouragement. That it is so marked, must be 


acknowledged, we think, by those who have been | 
anticipating a better state of things; and yet all | 


is not dark in the future Firmly maintaining, 
inthis day of remarkable excitement, those 
views of the incompatibility of slaveholding with 
the principles and requirements of Christianity 
to which our Religious Society long since attain- 
ed, let us cherish a belief in the gradual but 
certain coming of the day when the oppressed 


lrough roads, and had quite a variety of forest 
scenery, varied now and then by small cultivated 
prairies, with better farm-houses, barns, and 
fences than [ had expected to find in this new 
region. Buildings are nicely painted, and some 
of them are furnished with handsome carpets, 
sofas, and Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing machines 
But there are a number of poor little cabins too 
| We staid the first night at a very comfortable 
place, the proprietor of which had been a Friend 
His neighbors were invited in, and a meeting 
was held with them. The next day’s journey 
| took us to a poor, open cabin, where we staid the 
i night with a poor woman and her wild little chil- 
|dren. She, and also her husband, had, in early 
life, been Friends. He was from home, and she 
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permitted us to do what we could toward our own 
comfort. Next morning every thing was covered 
with a glazing of ice. R. and 8S. Lindsey had 
appointed a meeting to be held in a school-house, 
to which we went by a very narrow road cut 
through balsam firs, which were weighed down 
with ice till they almost met across the way, and 
we brushed off showers of crystals into the car- 


riage as we pushed through. Stormy as was the 


day, quite a company gathered in that wild spot 
in the woods, and the true Path of Life was 
pointed out to them so clearly, and so much good 
advice and earnest entreaty were given, that | hope 
it may prove to many of them as bread cast upon 
the waters. We went to dine with a family who 
came to this country in 1843, amongst the earli- 
est settlers. The man and his wife, her parents, 
and ten children, oceupy a tiny house, but in its 
tidiness and general air of comfort it was a pleas- 
ant contrast to the one we had left. The man 
is *a mighty hunter, killing many bears and 
deer, which with other game abound there, close 
amongst the Coast Mountains as they are. From 
there we had a long ride through the rain to 
Hillsborough, the county seat of Washington 
county, but a mean little place, having but one 
inn, and that the very poorest. There we spent 
Christmas eve—R. Lindsey writing, 8. L. and 
| sometimes talking, sometimes thinking, as we 


sat by a famous log fire, almost the only comfort | 


there. The morning of the 25th also was spent 
there—in the afternoon they had a meeting in 
the Court House, and when it was over we came 
some few miles out to the house of a stranger 
who had invited R. L. to stop with .him, and | 
fuund a plentiful, comfortable home and hospita- 
ble people. The next day brought us back to 
Portland, over mountains and such roads as many 
would think impassable. Almost all the forests 
here are of pine, but there are occasionally some 
oaks, arbor-vites and holly bushes In many 
places the trees are covered with rich mosses to 
their tops and outermost branches, and there is 
beside a light colored hanging moss which often | 
zives a singular appearance to the woods. After 
getting back to Portland, R. L. held a public 
meeting in the Court Hous« They afterward 
had a meeting in the parlor of the Metropolis for | 
the few her¢ who had ever been members amongst 
Friends—a meeting to be remembered. Also 
one with the convicts at the Penitentiary. They) 
had mostly pleasant weather during their stay in | 
Oregon, and thought it similar to the climate of 
England.” 
scualitipea 

Diep, At North Fairhaven, Mass., on the 28th of 
f 10th 1859, Grace Davis, wife of John R. 
Davis, in the 77th year of her age. 

She was a member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, 
which meeting she served as Overseer for many years, | 
and was appointed an Elder in the year 1818, both 
which stations she acceptably filled. Shewasa good 
example in life and conversation, a diligent attender 
of meetings, and strongly attached to the Society of 
Friends and their principles. In her family circle 


mo., 


| ANNUAL 


| stand an 
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she was an affectionate wife and a kind and watchful 
mother. Asa follower of the lowly Jesus, she was 
led through much tribulation; yet, through patience, 
she realized from her afflictions a blessing of lasting 
good. When quite young, she hada strong desire 
to experience a change of heart, and soon after was 
brought very low by sickness, durig which she was 
mercifully favored to feel the tendering influences of 
the Holy Spirit upon her mind. She then covenant- 
ed to lay aside all superfluities and to walk consist- 
ently with the requirings of Truth, which she was 
enabled to do, on her recovery ; and from her exam- 
ple aud walk in life, it was manifest that she was 
concerned to do her day’s work in the day, and to 
lay up treasure in Heaven. Her last illness, which 
was short and distressing, she bore with patience 
and resignation, remarking that all was right; that 
she had no desire of recovery, and that she saw no- 
thing in her way. 

Diep, In this City, on the 25th ult., Atice HARLAN, 

in the 82d year of her age. The deceased was a 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting, 
and was justly esteemed by those who knew her. 
It appeared to be her endeavor, during a long life, to 
perform well and faithfully the duties devolving 
upon her, and to bear with cheerful fortitude the 
trials inseparable from this state of probation. 
, On the 7th of lst mo. last, near Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting, Highland Co., Ohio, Tuomas Ros- 
ERTS, in the 93d year of his age; a member of Fair- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


+ +108 — 
MEETING OF 
THE 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
ASYLUM. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the ‘‘ Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
Use of their Reason,’’ will be held on Fourth-day, 
the 14th of Third month, 1860, at 3 o’clock, P. M., 
at Arch street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

WituiaM Bertie, Clerk. 


+ +8 + 


SELECT BOARDING. 


Two females, who would like to occupy a pleasant 
room ready furnished, in a central part of the city, 
and board with a quiet family of Friends, can learn 
particulars by inquiring at this Office. 


~~er + 


HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


have decided to admit three new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the 
Winter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

As the terms of admission to the benefit of this 
Fund do not appear to be generally understood, the 
following statement is recommended to the careful 
consideration of Friends. 

The number who can be admitted being small, and 


The Managers 


| as it is the object of the College to give instruction 


in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 


| considered as a suitable applicant who has not pre- 
| pared himself in all the studies of the Academical 


Department. That is to say—he must be able to 
examination in the following branches :— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, 
Latin Grammar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Gram- 
mar, Greek Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek,) Greek 
Syntax, Geography, English Grammar, Physiology, 
Elements of History and English Composition. 
Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, of unquestionable moral char- 
acter, desirous to qualify themselves for teaching, 
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and their own and their parents’ mannii ve inabegenie 
to pay for their support and instruction at Haver- 
ford. They must furnish, with the application, the 
name of some responsible Friend, who will guarantee 
the punctual payment, in cash, at the middle and 
close of each Term, of all necessary expenses, except 
the charge for Board and Tuition. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral = iracter being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year ‘until | 
graduation, after which they may, at the option of 
the Board, be required to remain one year in the | 
Institution Assistant Tutors, for a compensation 
of $100 and their board. 

The opportunities which 
thoughtful young men of studious 
habits, to prepare themselves for the work of edu- 
cating others, deemed by the Board to be of very | 
great value; and itis hoped such Friends will be 
willing, by submitting to a thorough and careful 
training in the elementary branches above mention- 
ed, so to prepare themselves for entering upon the 
higher course, that they may, without 


as 
are thus offered to| 
and correct 


are 


excessive ef- 


fitting them for 
teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, 
Post Office address of Examiners, 
to the undersigned, care of Wm. 
North Tenth street, Philada., 
month next. CHARLES YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 
imo, 2d, 1860.—5teow. 


great usefulness in the profession of 


Macniven, No. 109 


Phila., 3 
—~— 
WANTED. 
At the close of the Winter Term 
Boarding School, acompetent female Teacher. 
mer Term commences 5th mo. ’7th, 1860. 


to WILLIAM VALENTINE, 
Edward Co., Canada West. 


of West Lake 


Bloomfield, Prince 
3d mo. 3d.—3t. 


+ ~er- 


FARMERS’ INSTITUT 

The Spring Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Second-day,.the 2d of 4th month, and 
continue thirteen weeks. It will continue under the 
charge of Eli Jay, A. B., and Rebecca Trueblood, as 
principal Teachers, with competent Assistants. 


Tuition fee required for one half the session in advance. 
| 
The Boarding House connected with the Institution | 


will also continue 
Jeremiah A. 
feel safe in 


under the care 
and Martha Grennell. 
recommending it as 


and control of 
The Managers 
a 


its advantages. The price of boarding will be Two | 
Dollars per week, one-half inadvance. The Students’ 
rooms will be furnished with tables, ¢ hs 1irs, stoves and | 
beds; the | 
rooms, which they will find of great advantage. 

It is desirable that those who would secure places 
should apply early, as the rooms may be filled. 


| culture 


| exist. 


and the! 
may be addressed | 


before the Ist of 6th | : : : 7 ts 
|keeping up the “ institution 

| Laws would then be passed 
i duction of more 


Sum-' 


Apply. 


pleasant and | 
suitable home for those who may avail themselves of | SUPP'Y- 


oarders ar ermitted to study in their | 
oarders are permitted to study in na | the English East India Company, could not sup- 
I 


| States to profit by this demand. 
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Circulars containing more information sent to those 
who may desire them. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
ALLEN Jay, 
Lafayette, Ind., 2d mo. 16th, 1860. 
2t. 


Clerk. 


—~<eor- 


COMMERCIAL CAUSES AND CURE FOR SLAVERY 


NO, Il. 


(Continued from page 408.) 


Some of the propositions laid down in a for 
mer article are so evident, that they need but to 
be stated. Many who see clearly that slavery is 
mainly sustained by the business of cotton grow- 
ing, do not readily perceive how it is that this 
can sustain slavery in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Maryland and Delaware, where 
| cotton is not grown. The negro traders are abun- 
dant in these States, ready at any moment to 
pay high prices for slaves, to be taken to cotton 
plantations. Some have southern orders in their 
pockets, while others buy on their own account 
Ifaslave in Virginia from any cause becom 
unprofitable there, he is readily disposed of for 
a Southern market. This market de spe nds mainly 
on cotton growing, without which it would not 
The moment that cotton falls in price, 


|and the profit of its culture becomes precarious 


i¢ -ertal ike , acricn! rs ° "Te 
fort, acquire a comprehensive and liberal education, |and uncertain, like other agricultural products, 


the cotton growers will cease to extend or in- 
crease their plantations, and would rather sell 
than buy negroes. Then the negro trader’s oc- 
cupation in the Northern Slave States would be 
gone, and the price of slaves there would fall at 
once to so low a figure, that the inducements for 
would cease.— 
against the intro 
slaves _ the cotton States 
was done a few years ag 


, as 
, to prevent the much 
dreaded over verieihen of cotton, which always 
tends to bring down prices. The cotton 
ers, like other speculators, are much afraid 
competition, and would rather retain 


grow 
ot 


their mo 


| nopoly. 


Now, the great question is, whether this mo 
nopoly of a few thousand cotton-growers ought 
to be submitted to by the millions of consumers 
of cotton goods. All Christendom and the rest 
of mankind are interested in this question It 
is a commonly received opinion that we must 
submit, that cotton is king, and we can’t prevent 
lit. Let us look at this. 

This dynasty has arisen in our age. The first 
shipment. of cotton from this country to England 
was made within the memory of men 
ing. Before this, India was the chief source 
When that great achievement was mad: 
by Arkwright, rendering cottons as cheap 
linen goods, a sudden demand sprang up for 
cotton which India, under the misgovernment ot 


now liv- 
ot 


as 


ly. The genius of Whitney enabled the United 


The production 
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of cotton hein increase 5 gradually, 


not reaching |of the “ Promotion of 
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Industry in all N Nations,’ 


one million of bales a year until about thirty | might remedy this difficulty, not only at the 
years ago, since which ‘the product has re ached | Sandwich Islands but in Mexico, where a similar 


three millions. 


A few years ago, wheu the crop difficulty exists. 


If the Hon. F. P. Blair’s plan 


reached this amount, a sudden fall in price|of colonizing the free peop le of color were to 


alarmed the cotton grower, and led to strong ef- | 
forts to reduce systematically the quantity grown. 


| result in the purchase of a few of the Mexican 


| States for this purpose, large supplies of cotton 


A crop now of three and a half millions would | might come from that quarter. 
| 
! 


be so alarming as to produce a panic, and bring 
the price down to six or eight cents per pound 

Now the point which I wish to present promi- 
nently is this: 
object of bringing down the price of cotton near 
to the point of the cost of production, say from 
five to per pound, and thus benefit 
the world and unde iia slavery, we have only 
to incre by any means, the crop from one- 
fourth to one ‘sixth of the to 
reduce the demand for cotton this amount, by 
the of a substitute, as flax, &e. We need 
not stop the of cotton, nor attempt to pre- 
vent altogether its growth. 
truly be consid 
Cotton is g vod 
and must always be 
whether wi 


seven cents 
ase 


average ¢€ rop, or 


use 
nse 
Such a pian would 
red visionary and impracticable. 
and valuable for 
used. The question is 
may not either increase its growth by 
free labor in other parts of the worid, say 
fourth, or dé 
and a better 
amount, or 


mi any pur pose 8, 


one- 
crease the demand by using another 
as a substitute to 
produc ing an 
effect upon the price of cotton, equivalent to an 
over-crop of one quarter. 

The indicati favor y and 
crease of the cotton crop by free labor. 
main difficulty lia is 
control of that great e« 
Kast India Company, t 
The 
agement to 
about 500.0 
residing in 


fibre an equal 


by 


both conjointly, 


ns in- 
The 
now removed by the 
yuntry passing 
o that of = British gov- 
a little encour- 
‘aoe crop, 


a speed large 


in In 


ernment. natives only nee 
than double 
\ few years ago, a W riter, 
stated in an article on the 
subject in Harper's Monthly, that more cotton, 
growing spontaneously in India, fell to the earth 
ungathered, than the entire cotton crop of the 
United States. 


more 


1) bal 


es. 


: a 
Lousiana, 


Australia, too, is expected soon 
to contribute largely of this staple, having a cli- 
mate admirably adapted to its culture, and where 
the prod ict is yearly increasing. A vast, fertile 
and healthy region extending for 700 miles alung 
the P acific ‘ walls 0 nly for emigrant labore ‘rs from 
Kurope to nearly supply the world with cotton. 
A few settlements of Yankees would probably 
be of If the Eng- 
ten years her 


great st rvice in this yee 
lish Government acts wisel Ly, 
main supp 
Australia. 

Many thousands of acres in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, that can be purchased at a merely nominal 
price, could be made to produce e cotton profita- 
bly, but for the great and increasing aversion of 
the natives to labor noticed in the 
ment official reports. Perhaps a few missiona- 


in 
ies of cotton will 


, as 


govern- 


ries sent by some society formed with the view 


from the | 


now | 


to accomplish the much-desired | 
| prise , to go to the 


| soon open the way lor 


other 


| for the advantage of the world 


j 
come from India and 


| nion with God, 


But African colonization, I believe, promises 
more immediate benefits. I can only hint at some 
of the advantages that might result from indau- 
cing select, intellive nt men of means and enter- 
African coast, and establish 
themselves as factors to purchase cotton in the 
seed from the natives to be ginned and prepared 
for market by themselves. Large fortunes would 


|soon be made in this way, as it costs far less to 


there than here—it is 

be had only for the picking 
Men of the description 

found in all the States. 


few of the more intelli 


grow cotton venerally to 
indicated to be 
lhe of a 
gent men of color might 
| lead to a 
general movement of this class of ‘the mi 
in that direction. 

From an examination of the official documents, 
it appears that the prices p a the natives of 
countries neral| y far less than the 
average prices here. In India about five 
per pound, in Africa three to five cents, in Mex- 
i two cents, are about rates, and 
generally in goods at enormous profits. [See 
pub doe. 1856, Pat. QO. Rep. ] 

The fall of the American cotton-growers’ mo- 

it should be accelerated. 


is certain, and 
English and European Statesmen do 
more than ours, whos tied. English 
men have been almost criminally blind to their 
interest as well as to the calls of humanity here 
tofore. Professor Stowe, when there a few years 
o, laid to their doora good part of the “sin of 
slavery,” but probably it would hardly have been 
safe for him to have charged them as pointedly 
as he might truthfully have done, that their atro 
cious devastations and cruelties in India, and 
their criminal veglect of Australia and Africa, 
were forcing the production of nearly all their 
cotton upon the American slaveholders. I close 
here this branch of the subject, and will, in my 
next, endeavor to show that it would be e 


are 
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man \ J more, an 
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DEVOTION. 
If we know that an individual holds commu- 
that fact tends to give us confi- 
dence in him. Something within tells us that 
the praying person is one who will not injure us, 
and one whom we can safely trust. We have 
authority for a pleasing incident illustrating this 


point. In exercising h spitality to a clergyman 


| who arrived at a dwelling late in the evening, the 
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and their own and their parents’ meansbe inadequate 
to pay for their support and instruction at Haver- 
ford. They must furnish, with the application, the 
name of some responsible Friend, who will guarantee 
the punctual payment, in cash, at the middle and 
close of each Term, of all necessary expenses, except 
the charge for Board and Tuition. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be cont i from year to year until 
graduation, a which they may, at the option of 
the Board, be required to remain one year in the 
Institution Assistant Tutors, for a compensation 

f $100 an r board. 

The o unities 
thoughtft yung 
habits, prepare 


common test 


nue 


fter 


i the 
port which 
of 


ves 


are thus offered 

me studious and correct 
the for the work of edu- 
cating others, deemed by o Board to be of very 
great value; anditis hoped such Friends will 
willing, by submitting the orough and careful 
training in the elementary branches above mention 
ed, pare the for upon the 
higher course, that they may, without excessive ef- 
fort, acquire a comprehensive and liberal education, 
fitting them for great usefulness in the profession of 
teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by the names 
Friends who gua extra expenses, and the 
Post Office address of Examiners, may be addressed 
to the undersigned, care of Wm. Macniven, No. 109 
North Tenth street, Philada., before the Ist of 
month next. CHARLES YARNALL, 
ary of the Board of Managers. 
1860.—5teow. 
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Phila., 3d mo, 2d, 
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WANTED. 

Winter Term of West 
acompetent female Teacher. 
5th mo. “7th, 1860. 


WILLIAM VALENTINE, 
Edward Co., Canada West. 


At the 
Boarding Schoo! 
mer 
to 

Bloomfield, Prince 
3d mo. 3d.—3t. 


of the 


Lake 


Term « yMimences 


> 


FARMERS INSTITUTE. 


The Spring Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Second-day,.the 2d of 4th month, and 
continue thirteen weeks. It will continue under the 
charge of Eli Jay, A. B., and Rebecca Trueblood, as 
principal Teachers, with competent 


The Boarding House 
will also continue 
Jeremiah A. 


under the care 
and Martha Grennell. 
feel safe in recommending it 
suitable home for those who may 
its advantages. The price of boarding will be Two 
Dollars per week, one-half inadvance. The Students’ 
rooms will be furnished with tables, chairs, stoves and 
beds; the boarders are permitted to study in their 
rooms, which they will find of great advantage. 


and control of 
The Managers 


as 


a 


It is desirable that those who would secure places | ply. 


should apply early, as the rooms may be filled. 


of some re- | 


to | 


6th | 


Sum-- 


Apply. 


Assistants. | 
Tuition fee required for one half the session in advance. | 
connected with the Institution 


pleasant and | 
avail themselves of | 


| States to profit by this demand. 


Circulars containing more information sent to those 
who may desire them. 
On behalf of the Cominittee, 
Auuen Jay, 
1860. 


Terk. 
Lafayette, Ind., 2d mo. 16th, 
2t. 
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COMMERCIAL CAUSES AND CURE FOR SLAVERY 


NO. Il. 


(Continued from page 408) 


Some of the propositions laid down in a tor 
mer article are so evident, that they need but to 
be stated. M: any who see clearly th ut slavery Is 
mainly sustained by the business of cotton grow- 
ing, do not re adily perceive how it is that this 
culture can sustain slavery Ken 
| tucky, Virginia, Maryland wher 
cotton is not grown. The negro traders are abun- 

dant in these States, ready at any moment to 
pay high prices for slaves, to be taken to cotton 
| plantations. 





y in Missouri, 
and Delaware, 


Some have southern orders in their 
pockets, while others buy on their own account 
faslave in Virginia ’ become 
unprofitable there, he is readily disposed of for 
a Southern market. This market depends mainly 
on cotton giowing, without which it would 

The moment that cotton price, 
and the profit of its culture becomes precarious 
and uncertain, like other agricultural products, 
the cotton growers will 


from any cause 


not 
exist falls in 


s 


to extend or in 
| crease the ir plantations, and would rather sell 
than buy negroes. Then the negro trader’s 
cupation in the Northern Slave States would b 
gone, and the price of slaves there would fall at 
once to so low a figure, that the inducements for 
| keeping up the “institution” would cease. 
| Laws would then be passed the intro 
duction of more slaves the cotton States, as 

preve nt the much 
| dreaded over production of cotton, which always 
| tends to bring down prices The cotton 
ers, like other itors, are much 
competition, and would rather ret 
nopoly. 

Now, the great question is, whether 
nopoly of a few thousand cotton-growers 
to be submitted to by the witli of 
lof cotton goods. 


cease 


UT 


iwainst 
in 
, was done a few years ago, t 
grow 
specul: 


afraid 
ain their mo 
this mo 
wht 
consumers 
All Christendom and the rest 
lof mankind are interested in this question lt 
is a commonly received opinion that we must 
submit, that cotton is king, and we can’t prevent 
lit. Let us look at this. 

This dynasty has arisen in our age. The first 
shipment of cotton from this country to England 
was made within the memory of men liv- 
ing. Before this, India was the chief source of 
we ply. When that great achievement was made 

ae rendering as 
_ goods, a sudden demand sprang up for 
cotton which India, under the misgovernment ol 
|the English East India Company, could not sup 
The genius of Whitney en: abled the United 


The production 


1S 


now 


cottons as che ip 
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of cotton has increased gradually, 
one million of bales a year until about thirty | 
years since which the product has re ached | 
three millions 
reached 


ago, 
A few years ago, when the crop 
amount, a sudden fall in price 
alarmed the cotton grower, and led to strong ef- | 
forts to reduce syste matically the quantity vrown. 
A crop now of three and a half millions would 
be so alarming as to produce a panic, and bring 
the price down to six or eight cents per pound 
Now the point which I wish to present promi- 
nently is this: to accomplish the 
object of bringing down the price of cotton near 
to the point of the cost of production, say from 
five to seven cents per pound, and thus benefit 
the world and undermine 
to increas by 
fourth to one-sixt 
reduce the 


this 


slavery, we have only 
the crop from 
average crop, or 
this amount, 
as flax, &c. We 
cotton, nor attempt to pre- 
Such a pian would 
vis ionary and impracticable 
for 


any means, 
h of the 
demand for cotton 
the use of a substitute, 
not stop the use of 


vent altogether its growth 


one- 

to 
by 
need 


considered 
good and 


and must 


truly be 


Cotton is valuable 


mi any purpose s, 


always be used. 
whether we may not eithe growth by 
iree labor in other parts of the worid, say 
fourth, or dé the 
and 
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ions favor a speedy and large in- 
the cotton crop by free The 
in India is now removed by the 
that great country passing from the 
Kast India C any, to that of the British gov- 
natives only need a little encour- 
than double their crop, 
0 bales. A few years 
stated in 


labor. 
main 
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The 
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subject in 
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now 
500.0 ago, a writer, 
an article on the 
Harper's Monthly, that more cotton, 
growing spontaneously in India, fell to the earth 
‘the entire cotton crop of the 


Australia, too, is expected soon 


ungathered, than 
United inten, 


mate admirably adapted to its culture, and where 
the prod ict is ye arly increasing. A vast, fertile 
and healthy region extending for 700 miles alung 
the Pacific. 
Kurope to nearly supply the world with cotton. 
A few se ttleme nts of Yanke eS woul 1 probab rly 
be of great service in this re spect. If the Eng- 
lish Gov ernment ten 
main supp! 
Australia. 

Many thousands of 


acts wis ely, in 


ies of cotton will come 


acres in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, that ean be purchased at a mere ‘ly nominal 
pric ‘ could be made to produc e cotton profita- 
bly, but for the 


great and increasing aversion of 
the natives to 


; in the govern- 
ment official reports. Perhaps a few missiona- 
ries sent by some society formed with the view | 
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Industry in alll} Nations,’ 
| might remedy this difficulty, not only at the 
| Sandwich Islands but in Mexico, where a similar 
| diffic ulty exists. If the Hon. F. P. Blair’s plan 
of colonizing the free people of color were to 
result in the purchase of a few of the Mexican 
purpose, large supplies of cotton 
might come from that quarter. 

But African colonization, I believe, promises 
immediate benefits. 
the advantages that 


[ can only hint at some 
of might result from indu- 
cing se lect, intelliye nt men of means and enter- 
African coast, and establish 
themselves as factors to purchase cotton in the 
seed from the natives to be ginned and pre pared 
for market by themselves. Large fortunes would 
it costs far less to 
grow cotton there than here—it is 
be had only for the picking. 

Men of the description indicated to be 
found in all the States. The of a 
few of the more inte llig nt men of color hight 
soon open the way for and lead to a 
general movement of this class of the populatic n 
in that direction. 


Fr 


prise, to go to the 


generally to 


are 


emigration 


mi ny more, 


‘im an examination of the official documents, 
natives of 
countries nerally far less than the 
average prices here. In India about five cents 
per pound, in Africa three to five cents, in Mex- 


ico 


other are y 


rates, and 
[See 


two cents, are about the average 
generally in goods at enormous profits. 
ub 1856, Pat. O. Rep.] 
The fall of the American cotton 
nopoly i is and it should be accelerated. 
lish European Statesmen can do far 
more than ours, whose hands are tied. English 


men have bee n almost criminally blind to their 


doc. 
erowers mo- 
ce rtain, 
and 


interest as well as to the calls of humanity here 
tofore. 


Professor Stowe, when there a few years 
ago, laid to their door a good part of the “ sin of 
slave ry, ’ but prob: ably it would h: ardly have been 
safe for him to have charged them as pointedly 

as he might truthfully have done, that their atro 
India, and 
their criminal neglect of Australia and Africa, 
were fore ing r the product ion of ne arly all their 
cotton upon the American slaveholders. I close 
here this branch of the subject, and will, in my 

next, endeavor to show that it would be gre satly 
for the advantage of the world t more flax 
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DEVOTION. 
If we know that an individual holds commu- 
that fact to give us confi- 
dence in him. Something within tells us that 
the praying person is one who will not injure us, 
whom we can safely trust. We have 
authority for a ple asing ine ident illustratin: ¢ this 
point. ‘Tn exercising h spitality to a clergyman 
who arrived at a dwelling late in the evening, the 


tends 


and one 
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heads of the house surrendered to him their own ! 
chamber. Their little daughter, three years of 
age, was asleep in the crib, and they concluded 
not to disturb her. Quite early in the morning 
she awoke, and looking toward the bed usually 
occupied by her parents, saw a stranger there. 
At first she was startled, and covered her head 
with the counterpane. Soon, however, she 
peeped out, and said, “Man, do you pray to 
God?” ‘Yes,’ was the answer, “I love God, 
and pray to him every day.” This satisfied the 
little inquirer; she smiled, turned over, and 
dropped asleep. 


SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


There are thousands of persons who look upon 
science with suspicion, because they have a no- 
tion that its discoveries are inimical to revealed 
religion. This idea has originated in the skepti- 
cism of the second-rate savans, to whom, as Pope 
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malia as perfect as most which now walk the 
earth ; and thus the assumption, that the older 
the rock, the less perfect the organization, is 
blown to the winds. The whole theory of pro- 
gressive development crumbles, in consequence, 
to pieces. 

So much for negative proof. Now for the pos- 
itive. The assertions of revelation are, that not 
only species, but whole orders, were created from 
time to time, by an absolute act of the Al- 
mighty. Birds after their kind, beasts after their 
kind, man last of all; and each and every one, 
by a distinct exercise of creative power, and not 
by development, the one from the other. Now 
the general drift of the discoveries so far made 
by physical science, corr borates these views. 
Moreover, the further these discoveries extend, 
in any one walk of science, the more cumulative 
lis the evidence in favor of these assertions and 
revelations. The presamption that follows is, 
that, wherever any discovery seems to militate 


well said, a little learning is a dangerous thing. | against divine truth, it is in consequence of our 
The great luminaries of science, in nearly every immature knowledge on the subject, and that, if 
country, have been, on the contrary, not only sin-| We wait for further discoveries, the discrepancy 
cere believers in a Deity, but conscientious sup- will disappear. Apart from this, every fresh dis- 
porters of Christianity. ‘At the head of this band | covery in physical science, by increasing our ideas 
stands Newton, who had probably the greatest | Of the magnitude and wonders of creation, en- 
intellect of its kind the world has ever seen. | larges our conception of the attributes of Deity, 
Since his day, a host of illustrious men, only and strengthens our conviction that only Al- 
less able, have also testified to the agreement be- mighty power could have called these myriad 
tween physical science and revealed religion. | €xistences into life.—Phila. Ledger. 


Now and then, indeed, some new fact is asserted 
in science which appears to controvert the Bible. | 
But it has been always found either that the al- 
leged fact was a false conclusion, or that it was 
the first of a series of new discoveries, which, 
when taken together, proved directly the reverse 
of what it alone would have done. We cannot 


—ee 
Correspondence of the Independent 
THE YO-HAMITE VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, Cal., July 1, 1859. 
The Yo-hamité Valley, as’it is called, derived 
its name from the Indians, although there is 


illustrate this better than by selecting one of|much dispute as to the true orthography and 


many problems of’ this description. 

Some years ago the reading public was aston- 
ished by the appearance of a book, which, under 
the name of the Vestiges of Creation, undertook 
to show that man, instead of being created bya 
specific act of Almighty power, as indicated in 
the Scripture, was the result of progressive de- 
velopment. In other words, the theory was, that 
a fish, by mere length of time, and in the earlier 
ages of the earth’s history, had been developed 
into a reptile; that the reptile, in time, had 
changed into a lemur; that the lemur had be- 
come an ape; that the ape had been developed 
intoa man. The foundation on which these as- 
sumptions were built, was the assertion, declared 
to be verified by geological discoveries, that the 
older the rock, the less perfect were the fossil 
organizations. (One answer, among many, to this 


pronunciation, some insisting on writing Yosem- 
ité. It is a vast rift in the Sierra, through which 
flows the Merced River, a beautiful crystal 
stream, which rises high up in the mountains. 
| Only about twenty miles of this canon have yet 
been explored, but in that distance are congre- 
gated <aore natural wonders than can probably 
elsewhere be found, on our continent at least. 
The valley itself is an astonishing natural 
curiosity, aside from the cataracts which it con- 
| tains, of which there are no less than six known to 
exist, each of which is of itself worth a long 
|journey to visit, while altogether they reward 
one for almost any length of travel or degree of 
toil involved in reaching them. As I have al- 
ready said, the sides of this valley rise to the 
javerage height of three thousand feet, every- 
| where nearly perpendicular, and in many places 


theory, was, that too little, as yet, was known of| entirely so. The rocks are of light gray granite, 
the earlier geological epochs, to be certain that | with evergreen trees and shrubs growing in some 
the alleged fact was true. The wisdom of this| places out of the clefts and on the ledges and 
reply has been shown by subsequent discoveries. | small plateaus which occur, while in others noth- 
For, since then, mammalia have been found in| ing is seen for long distances from top to bottom 
very ancient beds of the secondary rocks; mam-! but the smooth, unbroken face of the rock 
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In one place you may stand in the centre of! 


the canon and it has the appearance of a perfect 
and every way complete amphitheatre, about 
three-fourths of a mile wide and two miles long. 
with no opening for ingress or egress, the steep 
and towering sides forbidding all ascent or de- | 
scent. Here and there rise numerous peaks, 
often of fantastical forms and different heights, 
and to which names are beginning to be attached. 
One on its flat surface shows a round clock-face 
with the hands indicating a quarter past 
This we called the Clock Tower. ‘Two other| 
twinlike points are called the Brothers. Another, 
the most remarkable and imposing one, which 
seems to stand out as you enter the valley, and 
lead the van, has been named Le Capitan. It} 
is three thousand one hundred feet high by 
measurement, of clear, unchecked granite, and 
so perpendicular that a marble dropped from the 
top, at the length of a man’s arm, would strike 
the ground without touching the face of it 
Think of standing at the foot of one huge rock 
a quarter of a mile in extent lengthwise, and 
looking up to its top three thousand one hundred 
feet perpendicularly, or seven times the height 
of St. Peter’s at Rome! Another, and the 


six. 





highest peak, is shaped precisely; like a dome, 
and rises with a smooth, round apex (if I may 
say so) 
Dome. 

Such is the valley itself, of many miles in ex- 


over four thousand feet. It is called the 


tent, varying from a quarter of a mile to a mile 
in width, the bottom level and covered with a 
luxuriant growth of vegetation, grass interspersed 
with beautiful flowers, and the finest ef pines 
and other evergreen trees and shrubs, and the 
pure, clear, sparkling Merced River winding its 
way ‘at its own sweet will” through its midst. 
It reminded me of the Happy Valley of Dr. 
Johnson, in which Rasselas, the Prince of Abys- 
sinia, was born, and into which there was but 
one place of ingress. It is the perfect counter- 
part in nature of his idea, except, asa friend sug- 
gested to whom I spoke of the resemblance, there 
could have been no musquitoes there to torment 
the happy inhabitants as they did usin the Yoha- 
mité ! | could not but think, too, what a place this 


tangles with the 


,| beauty of this cascade cannot be excelled. 
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Merced, into which it finally 
The top of the rock is shelving over 
line of the perpendicular, and the water 


enters. 
the 


| conseque sntly takes a curving leap and falls in a 


ithin white sheet, as 


nearly resemb ling a fine 
gauze veil as sign 


As you stand beside it 
and look up, you can see under the water at the 
top where it takes its le ap, and behold rocks 


and bushes beyond. The and 


You 


cracefulness 


might look at it for hours and not tire. 

The next in order the Yo-hamité Fall, 
which formed by the stream of that name 
which enters the valley at a right angle with its 
length on the side opposite the Bridal Veil. 
The water pours over a perpendicular ledge a 
distance of eighteen hundred feet at its first 
plunge, and falls into a vast chasm, from which 
it soon emerges again and falls four hundred 
feet, striking the rocks and then taking a final 
perpendicular leap of six hundred feet more, 
making twenty-eight hundred feet in all, and 
forming the highest known cataract in the 
world! Some idea of the vast distance may be 
had from the fact that the sheet of water, which 
measures eighty-seven feet in width at the top, 
appears from the bottom not to exceed eighteen 
inches wide, and one may count fifteen nye 
the water is making the first fall. Think of : 
body of water fulling from the highest steeple in 
New York, and them multiply the distance by 
fifteen, or think of cataract as high as St 
Peter’s at Rome, thr multip ly it by six—and 
you have an approximation to the idea of this 
tremendous natural wonder. Niagara Falls, 
though far greater in the volume of water, are 
only one hundred and sixty feet high, or a little 
more than a twentieth of this! Passaic Falls 
are seventy feet, those of the Nile forty, others 
are one hundred, and a few are known of five 
hundred or six hundred, while in the Alps are 
some cascades said to be one thousand or twelve 
hundred, and even fourteen hundred feet. 

Some six miles further up the valley 
the Vernal Falls on the Merced, which are 
about six hundred feet in perpendicular descent, 


Is 


is 


are 


}and half a mile further, on the same stream, are 


would be for a penal colony or state prison, set-| the Nevada Falls, about eight hundred feet. Still 
ting aside romance and looking only at utili-| further up the river is another fall, which was 
tarian ends. With two or three points guarded, | not accessible to us, but which is said to be as 
no human being once incarcerated within its}remarkable as these two; while on the south 
rocky mountain walls ever could escape. fork of the Merced, not far distant from these, 
But the greatest wonders of this wonderful | |} may be seen still another fall, of probably from 
locality yet remain to be described; viz. the | six “hundred to one thousand feet, but which is 
cataracts with which its abounds. ‘The first of|as yet unapproachable by ordinary visitors, no 
these in order, beginning at the western end of | trail having been opened to it. How many other 
the valley, (which has a due east and west | wondersexist in thisstrange locality is not known, 
direction, the sun rising at one end and setting | but will one day be revealed to the astonished 
at the other), is called the Bridal Veil, and | visitors to this remarkable region. 
happily is it named. It is formed by a small! Nothing can exceed the wildness and gran- 
river which rushes over the precipice on the deur of the scene amid which you stand, on the 
south side of the valley, and falls some five hun- space between the Vernal and Nevada Falls, 
dred feet perpendicularly, and runs at right after you have passed through the spray of the 
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former, getting completely wet, and ascended 
the ladders and surmounted the rocks to.reach 
the level from which the stream makes its 
plunge. Looking down, yousee a perfect basin 
of half a mile in diameter, with sides two thou 
sand feet high, into which the river rolls over 
the precipice, and goes dashing and foaming in 
rapids below. You look around and see “ Alps | 
o'er Alps arise ”’ on either hand, the sides of the 
canon appearing as high as when you were in| 
the valley below. You then turn square around, | 
and the Nevada Falls are in full view. You 
stand where few white men have ever stood, and | 
where even the Indian seldom if ever climbed, | 
and where the grizzly bear unquestionably made 
his favorite lair, amid the mansineta bushes | 
which here abound, and whose fruit forms | 
his favorite food. 
But [ must not dwell longer on these scenes. | 
We spent four days among them, and were then | 
unwilling to leave. ‘To avoid a long and hard | 
day’s ride to the first house on our return, we 
left the valley about three o’clock in the after- | 
noon and ascended the mountains, and at the 
end of ten miles selected our ground beside a 
clear mountain stream, and under the finest 
trees “camped” for the night. Our guide 
picketed our animals where they could feed, 
made us a cup (or rather tin porringer) of tea, 
und spread out our lunch of bread, dried beef, 
ean fruit, etc., of which we made a hearty meal, 
and then betaking ourselves to our blankets, 
we composed ourselves to sleep upon the soft 
ground, under the branching trees. The full 
moon shone upon us all night, the cool breezes 
fanned us, and in this ¢ry and bracing mountain 
climate we rested and arose with the dawn of 
day, refreshed, and in no measure the worse for 
our apparent exposure in our novel dormitory. 





ge 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH APPARATUS. 


The great distinguishing feature of the tele- 
graphs used in Great Britain is, that they are of 
the class known as oscillating telegraphs—that 
is, telegraphs in which the letters are denoted by 
the number of motions to the right or left of a 
needle or indicator. Those of France are of the 
class called dial telegraphs, in which an index, 
or needle, is carried around the face of a dial, 
around the circumference of which are placed 
the letters of the alphabet; any particular letter 
being designated by the brief stopping of the 
needle. A similar system has been used in Prus- 
sia; but, recently, the American, or recording 
instrument of Professor Morse, has been intro- 
duced into this, as well as every other European 
country ; and even in England the national pre- 
judice is gradually giving way, and our American 
system is being introduced. 

In America, none but recording instruments 
have ever been used. Of these we have many 
kinds, but only five are in operation at present— 


REVIEW. 

namely : The eiectro-magnetic timing instrument 
of Professor Morse; the electro-magnetic step- 
by-step printing of Mr. House ; the electro-mag- 
netic synchronous printing of Mr. Hughes; the 
electro-chemical rhythmic of Mr. Bain, and the 
combination printing, combining the essential 
parts of the Hughes instrament with portions of 
the Hceuse. The Morse apparatus is, however, 
more generally used in this country and every 
other. Out of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
miles of electric telegraph now in operation, or 
in the course of construction in the world, at 
least two hundred thousand give the preference 
to it. 

Although the Morse apparatus is a recording 
one, yet, for the last six years, the operators in 
this country have discontinued the use of the 


| paper, and confined themselves to reading by the 


ear, Which they do with the greatest facility. By 
this means a great saving is made in the expense 
of working the telegraph, and far greater cor- 
rectness insured, as the ear is found much more 
reliable in comprehending the clicks of the in- 
strument than the eye in deciphering the ordi- 
nary alphabet of dots and lines. 

‘Lhe rapidity of the several instruments in use 
may be given as follows : Cooke and Wheatstone’s 
needle telegraph of Great Britain, ‘00 words 
per hour; Froment’s dial telegraph of France, 
1,200; Bregnet’s dial telegraph, also French, 
1,000; Sieman’s dial telegraph, formerly used 
upon the Prussian lines, 900; Bain’s chemical, 
in use between Liverpool and Manchester, and 
formerly to a considerable extent in the United 
States, 1,500; the Morse telegraph, in use all 
over the world, 1,00; the House printing, used 
in the United States to a limited extent, and in 
Cuba, 2,800; Hughes’ and the combination in- 
struments, 2,000. The last three systems are 
American inventions. Thus it will be seen that 
to our country is due the credit of inventing the 
most rapid and the most universally used tele- 
graph systems.— Atlantic Monthly, 


——- 0 
THE MANUFACTURE OF LOCKS. 


A few years ago nearly all the locks used for 
trunks and valises were imported from Europe, 
but at the present time Philadelphia enjoys al- 
most a monopoly of the business. ©. Liebrich, 
South Eighth street, has at present 50 men em- 
ployed in the manufacture of trunk locks, pat- 
ented by himself, besides padlocks and a patent 
ed secure night latch, with such combinations 
that every householder can be furnished with a 
different key. The trunk locks have all spring 
hasps, and are made at prices ranging from $5 
a piece to 37 cents per dozen. The latter priced 
ones are sold literally by the cart load to the 
manufacturers of packing trunks in this city, 
New Jersey and New York. In the production 
of these locks machinery is extensively used, 
driven by a steam engine. The sheet iron, after 





being cut into strips, is placed under a punch, 


which with one motion cuts the plate of the| 
lock and punches all the holes necessary for | 


putting the lock together. A boy will put 600 
of these locks together each day. The keys 
fur them are cast and then drilled and the 
wards cut in them by a simple machine, which 
performs the work in a very expeditious pan- 
ner. Previous to this lock being patented, the 
entire supply came from Europe, and it was not 
helieved that locks eould be produced at so low 
a price. The American lock is also preferred 


to the English, from the fact that the former is | 
a spring lock, and so much more convenient for | 


fastening when the trunk is fully packed than 
the ordinary English hasp lock. The entire 
manufacture of the lock, from the making of the 
patterns to the casting of the same, including 
the keys, is performed in this establishment.— 
Ledge . 
~~ 

The following hymn was found in the “ 
young 
rience 


which 
house 


work basket” of a 
woman, recently deceased, who was favored to expe- 
the sweetness and blessedness of the sacred truths 
t beautifully portrays. May others, whose “ trembling 

of clay’? has been invaded by “ languor and disease,”’ 

also find strength and consolation in these truths, through the 
juickening of the Holy Spirit.) 


COMFORT. 


When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 

’Tis sweet to look beyond our cage, 
And long to fly away ; 


Sweet to look inward, and attend 
The whispers of his love ; 

Sweet to look upward to the place 
Where Jesus pleads above ; 


Sweet to look back and see my name 
In life’s fair book set down; 

Sweet to look forward, and behold 
Eternal joys my own; 


Sweet to reflect how grace divine, 
My sins on Jesus laid ; 

Sweet to remember that his blood 
My debt of suffering paid ; 


Sweet in his righteousness to stand, 
Which saves from second death ; 

Sweet to experience, day by day, 
His Spirit’s quickening breath ; 


Sweet on his faithfulness to rest, 
Whose love can never end! 

Sweet on his covenant of grace 
For all things to depend ; 


Sweet in the confidence of faith 
To trust his firm decrees ; 

Sweet to lie passive in his hands 
And know no will but his; 


Sweet to rejoice in lively hope 
That when my change shall come, 
Angels shall hover round my bed, 
And waft my spirit home. 


Soon, too, my slumbering dust shall hear 
The trumpet’s quickening sound , 

And by my Saviour’s power rebuilt, 
At his right hand be found. 


Sweet, blessed hope! that I at last 
Shall see him and adore; 
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Be with his likeness satisfied, 
And grieve and sin no more. 


If such the views which grace unfolds, 
Weak as it is below, 

What raptures must the church above, 
In Jesus’ presence know! 


If such the sweetness of the stream, 
What must the fountain be, 

Where saints and angels draw their bliss 
Immediately from thee ! 


Oh! may the unction of these truths 
Forever with me stay ; 
Till from her sinful cage dismissed, 
My spirit flees away ! 
oncitiabiae 
WATCH YE. 
When summer decks thy path with flowers, 
And pleasure’s smile is sweetest ; 
When not a cloud above thee lowers, 
And sunshine gilds thy happy hours, 
Thy happiest and thy fleetest : 
Oh watch thou, then, lest pleasure’s smile 
Thy spirit of its hope beguile. 


When round thee gathering storms are nigh, 
And grief thy days hath shaded ; 
When earthly joys bloom but to die, 
And tears suffuse thy weeping eye, 
And hope’s bright bow hath faded ; 
Oh watch thou, then, lest anxious care 
Invade thy heart and rankle there. 


Through all life’s scenes, through weal and woe, 
Through days of mirth and sadness, 
Where’er thy wandering footsteps go— 
Oh think how transient here below 
Thy sorrow and thy gladness ; 
And watch thou always, lest thou stray 
From Him who points thy heavenward way. 


Latimer. 
+ +]2r — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 18th ult. 

The French Emperor was said to have proposed a 
very considerable naval disarmament in France and 
England, engaging to disarm if England would do 
the same. The suggestion would be submitted to 
Parliament. 

ExeLanp.—The land forces of the British army are 
fixed by the estimates for the present year at 143,000, 
being an increase of 6,500. This is in addition to the 
East Indian army, which numbers 92,000. 

It is stated that Lord Elgin will probably go on a 
second mission to China, in the hope of being able, 
by his personal influence, to obtain a ratification of 
the treaty, and the entire cessation of hostilities. 
The matter was not definitely arranged. The London 
Star says there is reason to believe that recent in- 
telligence received by the government, via St. 
Petersburg, indicates that the Emperor of China is 
disposed to make every reasonable concession for the 
purpose of averting further hostilities, and that if 
England meets these pacific dispositions in an honor- 
able spirit, peace may be secured. 

France.—M. Thouvenel, the few Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, had issued a circular to the French 
diplomatic agents abroad, in reply to the Pope’s 
Encylical letter. It virtually charges the Pope with 
improperly using his spiritual authority for political 
purposes, and shows by reference to historical facts 
that Austria and other Roman Catholic powers had 
frequently applied the principle that portions of the 
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Papal territory might be ceded or transferred, and 
that the Romagna was at one time actually ceded to 
France ; while it disclaims all idea of attacking the 
religious prerogatives of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Iraty.— Much opposition to the proposed annexa- 
tion to France was manifested in some parts of 
Savoy. An address against it, signed by 400 per- 
sons in Albertville, had been presented to the hing 
of Sardinia, and petitions were circulating in the 
north for annexation to Switzerland, if it should be- 
come necessary to detach Savoy from Italy. The 
Sardinian government was said to be disposed to 
consult the views of the people of the province, 
though it had refused any direct cession. 

Count Cavour had addressed a letter to Commander 
Buoncampagni, President of the Liberal Union, in 
reply to an address from that body on the annexa- 
tion of Central Italy to Sardinia, in which he says, 
that diplomacy demands a new manifestation of the 
wishes of the people of Central Italy as a condition 
of consent; and that although such expression may 
appear superfluous, it is desirable to obviate every 
pretext which would represent their past action «s 
dictated only by fear of an armed restoration. 

SPAIN AND Morocco.—Marshal O’Donnell, the 
Spanish general, had received a deputation sent by 
the Moorish commander, to ask on what conditions 
peace could be re-established. He had replied, that 
the Queen alone could fix the conditions ; and he had 


sent a messenger to Madrid on the subject. The | 
| 
| to point. 


}some members receive from $5,000 to $6,000, and 
Domestic.—The invéstigations that have been | 
made render it certain that none of those on board | ed by the change proposed. 


Spanish army was preparing for active operations 
against Tangier, with a view to its capture. 


the steamer Hungarian have survived the wreck. 
The ship’s articles, which have been found, show 
that the crew numbered 74 men. No passenger list 


has been discovered, but accounts from England by a | Connected with that department. 
subsequent steamer represent the number of cabin | 


The Grand Jury of Campbell Co., Ky., recently 
found bills against a number of persons for a riot, in 
destroying the press, &c., of The Free South, an 
Anti-Slavery paper published at Newport. The State 
Attorney, learning this, argued the matter before 
them, taking the ground that it was the law that 
where a nuisance existed which could not be reached 
by law, the people had a right to abate it. The 
jury then sought the opinion of the Judge, and were 
assuréd that such was the law, whereupon they re- 
considered their action, and quashed the indict- 
ments. 

Coneress.—The Senate passed the Invalid Pension 
bill on the 29th ult. The Kansas bill was taken up, 
and Seward, of N. Y., made a long and able speech 
in its support, and on the general question of slavery, 
to which Douglass, of Ill., replied. The bill to ex- 
tend to Oregon and Minnesota the benefits of the 
swamp land act was passed on the Ist. The Military 
Academy Appropriation bill being taken up, Wigfall, 
of Texas, offered an amendment, appropriating $1, 
000,000 for a regiment of mounted volunteers to de- 
fend the frontiers of Texas. This motion caused an 
animated debate, and both bill and amendment were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
session of the 2nd was devoted mainly to private 
bills. 

In the House, Sherman, of 0, on the 28th ult., re 
ported a bill, allowing members of Congress, in place 
of the present mileage, 20 cts. per mile, the distance 
to be computed by a direct geographical line from point 
He stated that, under the present system, 


that a saving of $200,000 per annum would be eflect- 
A resolution was adopt 
ed on the Ist, instructing the Committee on Public 
Lands to inquire into the expediency of abolishing a 
portion of the land offices, or reducing the expenses 
A resolution call- 
ing for information relative to the difficulties on the 


passengers to have been about 35, mostly Canadiars. | Texas frontier, was also passed. On the 2d, the Aj- 


Very few bodies have yet been washed ashore. 


propriation bills to carry into effect the treaties with 


The conflict of authority between the Federal | the Indians of Washington Territory and Oregon, 


Courts and the State Courts of Wisconsin, in con- 
nection with the trials growing out of the rescue of 
a fugitive slave at Milwaukee, a considerable time 
back, appears likely to be re-opened. 8. M. Booth, the 
defendant in the previous trials, has been again ar- 
rested by the U. 8S. Marshal. Should the Supreme 
Court of the State issue a habeas corpus, as before, 
the writ will be resisted by the U. 8. officers, and 
the question as to the relative powers of the State 
Courts and those of the United States will be legally 
tested. 

The Senate of Ohio has passed a bill to punish 
kidnapping in that State. It provides safeguards 
only for free men, without interfering with the case 
of fugitive slaves. 

The bill for the expulsion of free colored persons 
from Mississippi, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives of that State, has been defeated in the 
Senate, and the Legislature has since adjourned. 

An act has passed the Missouri Legislature and 
been approved by the Governor, providing that all 
free colored persons under 18 years of age, found in 
that State after the lst of 9th month, 1561, shall be 
apprenticed till the age of 21, and shall then be al- 
lowed one year to feave the State. Any from other 
States who may enter and remain in the State 24 
hours, and all over 18, who have settled there since 
1847, are to be notified to depart; and failing to do 
so within a year, are to be sold as slaves for life. No 
slave is to be manumitted hereafter, unless the 
master shall give security in not less than $2,000 
that such slave shall leave the State within 90 days. 


were passed; also a bill authorizing publishers of 
newspapers to print on their papers the time of expi- 
ration of subscriptions. An error in the record of the 
vote having occurred in the election of Printer on the 
27th, which rendered the election invalid, several! 
attempts were subsequently made, and resulted on 
the 2nd inst. in the choice of T. H. Ford, by 3 votes 
more than were necessary to a choice. On the 5th, « 
resolution was adopted providing for the election of 
a Chaplain for the House. Resolutions were offered 
by Covode, of Pa., authorizing the Speaker to ap- 
point a committee of five, for the purpose of investi- 
gating whether the President or any other officer of 
the government has sought to influence the action of 
Congress by money, patronage, or other corrupt 
means; and to inquire whether officers of the gov- 
ernment have attempted to prevent the execution 0! 
laws, and whether the President has failed to compel 
such execution ; also to inquire into alleged abuses in 
connection with certain post offices and other public 
establishments, and whether money has been used 
to carry elections; and if so, by what authority. 
After a sharp discussion, they were adopted. A re- 
solution offered by Reagan, of Texas, placing $5, 000- 
000 at the President’s disposal for the suppression of 
hostilities on the Rio Grande, was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


Erratom.—In last week’s Summary, p. 416, 2d col- 
umn, the 8th and 9th lines should read ‘‘Gov.Medary, 
of Kansas, has vetoed the bill abolishing slavery, 
passed by the Territorial legislature. The legislature 
subsequently re-passed it over the veto.”’ 


